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In Our 


POST-INVASION, PRE-PEACE 
THE CLIMAX of the war in Europe 
has apparently been reached. The 
“post-war” which we’ve been plan- 
ning for is almost upon us. In fact, 
we are in rather an awkward po- 
sition ; we know spectacular changes 
will happen with unheard-of rapidity 
—but we can see only dimly what 
these changes will be. 

Five years ago the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education faced 
a world at war. Every organization 
concerned with human welfare found 
this a time of searching: of testing 
basic purposes to see if they were 
still relevant, of re-defining practical 
objectives and immediate strategy. 
Some organizations couldn’t adapt 
themselves to the needs of the war- 
situation, and so drifted into a back- 
water. But the war years have 
spurred the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education into significant 
progress. 

We have reached again a time of 
testing: will we be able to measure 
up to the unknown responsibilities 
ahead of us? will the C.A.A.E. make 
a worthy contribution in the years 
when the world struggles to estab- 
lish a peace which will last? 

Looking back at the course of our 
development over the last few years, 


EDITORIALS 


Opinion 


by far the most striking fact is that 
the policy of this Association has 
undergone a complete change. In 
its early years it was a clearing 
house; a centre of adult educational 
interest and of experimental pro- 
motion. But with the development 
of the National Farm Radio Forum, 
and most recently Citizens’ Forum, 
we automatically entered the pro- 
gram field. 

Our name became associated with 
the active propagation of certain 
points of view. While we might pro- 
test our complete educational objec- 
tivity, the fact is that we moved out 
of our Ivory Tower and began to 
take a look at the world we live in. 
We allied ourselves with people of 
progressive temper; we began to be 
accused of having ideas about human 
affairs, which is always dangerous 
in Canada. 

At our London meeting, in May 
1943, was born a “manifesto” which 
established the basic principles in- 
tended to govern the activities of 
the Association from then on. 

This manifesto testifies that in the 
crisis through which the world is 
passing, the C.A.A.E. proposes to 
offer men and women something 
more than information: it suggests 
national leadership in social vision 





and faith: it testifies that social and 
economic change are not something 
to be feared, nor something to be 
promoted in the interest of any 
special group. It is to be demanded 
and fought for in the interests of 
the whole of society. That adult 
education is not just a technique 
or a special field of education, but 
a means, perhaps the only means, 
by which men and women can be 
prepared for a new social order, a 
means of establishing the moral and 
ideological basis from which action 
may take shape. 

This manifesto does not depart in 
any way from the original purpose 
of our Association. It simply clothes 
the dry bones of an official statement 
with a working philosophy, and gives 
it direction. It states only the basic 
assumptions regarding human wel- 
fare that we believe can be made 
by all thinking people. It is from this 
base, and we feel it is a sound one, 
that we must work in the peace 
years. 

Our emphasis upon the value of 
adult education as a medium of 
social change is supported by thous- 
ands of people now who formerly 
had no interest in or knowledge of 
this Association. We must either 
proceed ideologically along the lines 
laid down in the manifesto and 
practically in the areas developed 
by National Farm Radio Forum, 
Citizens’ Forum and other such 
programs, or we must retreat ig- 
nominiously from the field. For the 
work of this Association will not be 


completed until adult education is 
recognized everywhere in Canada, 
officially and otherwise, not as a 
separate educational problem, but as 
part of the whole process of human 
experience from youth to old age. 

Our particular field as a national 
institution is in providing study out- 
lines and pamphlets, maintaining a 
research department, helping with 
organization and programme build- 
ing, encouraging and supporting 
wherever possible local leadership 
training institutions, carrying on ex- 
perimental work in new techniques 
and new methods in adult education, 
and holding regional and national 
conferences. In keeping within that 
field as a national institution we 
would not be over-lapping with other 
agencies and would continue to be of 
service to adult education activities 
in all of Canada. 

E.A.C. 
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Much patronized by Cape Breton 
coal miners is the library of St. 
Francis Xavier University Exten- 
sion Department. Mimers take keen 
interest in reading, study economics, 
history, biography, find knowledge 


and recreation in books. 
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OUR NEW FACE 

MAGAZINES, like women, are apt 
every now and then to present a new 
face to the world. Usually there is 
a definite purpose behind this. And 
so it is in our case. 

We hope our present size and 
design will be more attractive and 
more readable than our previous 
rather sober appearance. Yet these 
are merely superficial aspects of the 
change. Basically we believe we 
have taken a further step toward 
the objective of making Food for 
Thought indispensable to leaders and 
participants in all kinds of adult 
education activity in Canada. 

We want this to be a magazine 
you know you must have, whether 
you are a local Farm Forum or 
Citizens’ Forum member, a rural 
minister, president of a Home and 
School Club, a librarian, or an edu- 
cation officer in the services. 

Here’s what we shall try to accom- 
plish in these pages: 

Stimulate thought about the wider 
pattern of adult education within 
which so many organizations play 
their distinctive parts. 

Carry news about what various 
organizations are doing in the way 
of adult education ; analyse the most 
effective techniques in use. 

Keep servicemen in touch not only 
with the latest developments in 
rehabilitation, but with significant 
thought and activity on the home 
front. 

Provide practical guidance for 
those who are giving leadership in 


Citizens’ Forum, Farm Forum, and 
other types of discussion groups or 
educational clubs. 

Present background information 
on developments leading to an en- 
during peace. 

Sort out and bring to your atten- 
tion the books, pamphlets and films 
which you may find stimulating and 
useful. 

This month we make a beginning. 
There will certainly be improvements 
to make as we go along, but this will 
give a preview of the shape of things 
to come. We hope you'll like the 
new Food for Thought, and promote 
its use. Above all, we hope you will 
send us what suggestions you may 
have about its purpose, form and 
contents. 


J.HM. 
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In preparing this issue of Foop For 
Tuoucnut Miss Ruth McKenzie of 
National Farm Radio Forum and 
Mr. 


Forum helped plan the features of 


George Grant of Citizens’ 


particular interest to Forum mem- 
Mr. Stuart Griffiths gave 


invaluable assistance in designing 


bers. 


the new format of the magazine. 























A What kind of post-war world do 





servicemen want? What do they 


expect of civilians at home? 


The Soldiers Are Saying 


By E. A. Corbett 


THE Most talked about man in this 
war is not Mr. Stalin, Mr. Churchill, 
Field-Marshal Montgomery or Mar- 
shal Tito. He is the ordinary soldier, 
sailor or airman. Advertisements 
feature his post-war dreams or his 
present equipment. Movies by the 
hundred show his exploits. His 
family wonders whether he'll be able 
to get a job. Politicians worry about 
which way he’ll vote. 

But what does the ordinary ser- 
viceman really want in the post-war 
world? What’s on his mind ? What’s 
he saying? 

Not long ago I returned to Canada 
from two and a half months spent 
meeting with officers and men of the 
Canadian army in England and Scot- 
land. I had been sent over to talk 
to them about Canada with particu- 
lar reference to the Government’s 
Rehabilitation program. 

After I arrived in England it was 
decided at Army Headquarters that 
I should spend the month of May 
in the north of Scotland with the 
Canadian Forestry Corps. The Ca- 
nadian Forestry Corps is hidden 
away in the hills and valleys of the 


Highlands of Scotland all the way 
from Inverness to Blair Atholl and 
during the past four years has made 
a magnificent contribution to Bri- 
tain’s war effort. I spent the first 
three weeks in May travelling from 
one Forestry Camp to another. 

Everywhere I found officers and 
other ranks eager to talk about 
Canadian affairs. But at whatever 
point the discussion might start we 
came back eventually to the problem 
which, next to winning the war, 
concerns every man in the armed 
forces. What happens after the 
shooting is over? Do I get a job? 

I also found that while a great 
many of the men were fairly familiar 
with the general provisions of the 
Order-in-Council covering the plan, 
the majority had only the vaguest 
idea of its purpose and function. 
For that reason the discussion period 
which followed every one of the 
talks lasted from an hour and a half 
to two hours, and since my program 
often called for as many as three 
meetings a day, you will understand 
the trip was no picnic. 

It was apparent that there were 








three general ideas which determined 
the attitude of the men and which 
directed their questions :-— 


(1) First was the knowledge of 
what happened to discharged soldiers 
after the last war ; 

(2) Second, sharp and bitter 
memories of the depression years 
when many of them were unem- 
ployed ; 

(3) Third, an innate cynicism 
which is common, I think, to all 
army men everywhere regarding 
promises made in wartime and their 
probable fulfilment when the fighting 
is over. 

For that reason these discussion 
periods with the Forestry Corps in 
the north of Scotland or with the 
Armed Services units in the north 
and south of England followed pretty 
much the same pattern. They were 
sharp, eager, sometimes bitter, but 
at the same time so far as I myself 
was concerned, friendly. I was 
amazed and gratified to find how 
well informed the majority of officers 
and other ranks are regarding what 
is going on in Canada. This is due 
to the very effective work of the 
Canadian Army Educational estab- 
lishment, the Canadian Legion Edu- 
cational Services, the various Wel- 
fare Agencies, the publications of 
W.I1.B., and the fact that ABCA— 
The Army Bureau of Current Af- 
fairs—is now a part of regular train- 
ing and there are two sessions a 
week of current affairs discussion 
led by regular army officers in each 


unit. In addition, there are Brain 
Trusts, lectures and short courses at 
British Universities going on all the 
time. 

In the south of England most of 
the meetings were held in the open 
under the trees with groups of 400 
to 500 men around me in a circle on 
the ground. Incidentally it was at 
one of these meetings, on June 13 to 
be exact, that we saw our first Ro- 
bomb. It was coming straight at us 
at a height of about 1000 feet. We 
lost interest in Canada quite sudden- 
ly when its engine cut out, and took 
to what cover was available. How- 
ever, it exploded 300 yards away in 
the deep ravine and did no damage 
except to root up a great many trees. 
After that they followed me about 
until I began to think I must have 
offended Herr Hitler. 

Now here’s the sort of thing that 
happened at every meeting I ad- 
dressed. A lad would get up and 
start the discussion with some re- 
mark like this: “Sir, there are 400 
men in this group. Of that number 
perhaps 150 might be interested in 
taking advantage of the $60.00 a 
month for a single man, $80.00 for 





Dr. E. A. Corsetr is Director of 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. This account of his 
recent visit to Canadian troops over- 
seas is based largely on a talk he 
gave over the Trans-Canada net- 
work of the C.B.C. on Sunday, 
August 6, at 8.45 E.D.T. 























a married man, to continue education 
at technical or trade schools or at a 
university. Meanwhile the other 250 
step out for themselves and get good 
jobs. What guarantee can you give 
us that at the end of a year’s training 
or more we will be able to get a 
job?” 

The answer to that question would 
inevitably lead to a discussion of the 
possibilities of full production in 
Canada; someone would call atten- 
tion to the White Paper just brought 
down in the British House of Com- 
mons promising jobs for 20 million 
men after the war. 

Then another lad would point out 
that Canada has a million and a half 
war workers. What’s going to hap- 
pen to them if jobs are promised to 
service men? This might lead to a 
discussion of world markets, inter- 
national agreements. By that time 
there would often be a dozen hands 
held up. 

What about Immigration? Is 
Canada going to open her doors to 
people from other countries and 
flood the country with cheap labour 
before we get home? There were 
questions about Housing, Price Con- 
trol, Social Security Legislation, 
Health Services, Selective Service. 
When it came to the discussion of 
the terms of the Veterans’ Land Act, 
the questions were mainly of this 
character—“Where do I get the 480 
dollars required as down payment on 
property? What assurance will there 
be that present prices for farm 
products will continue after the war? 


I’m a farmer. If I couldn’t make a 
living on the land before the war, 
how can I make it after the war 
unless there is a price floor for farm 
products as well as a price ceiling? 
How about co-operative farming? 
When a group of us get together 
under the Act and pool our available 
resources, $4,800 might buy a farm 
but $1,200 won’t equip it with 
machinery and livestock.” There 
were discussions about UNRRA and 
Canada’s part in feeding the devas- 
tated countries of Europe, and its 
effect upon the demand for Canadian 
farm products. One of the really 
difficult problems is the case of the 
man who went overseas at the age of 
35 or more and is now approaching 
middle age. Inevitably in every 
meeting this question would come 
up. The work benefits for vocational 
training, university education, and 
even the Veterans’ Land Act are 
valuable and useful for the young 
men who want a fresh start, but 
what about the middle-aged man 
who can’t go back to school and who 
feels he is too old to learn a new 
trade? 

On many occasions officers who 
are professional men in civil life 
wanted to know if it would not be 
possible for their professional or- 
ganizations to arrange now for 
refresher courses so that the profes- 
sional could recover the ground lost 
during four years overseas. Always 
there were lads with problems they 
wanted to discuss privately and who 
waited quietly till after the meeting, 












































when we could talk at leisure. Nor 
shall I soon forget the Canadian 
Indian boys who on several occasions 
waited till everyone else had gone, 
and asked this question: “When we 
go back, are we going to be treated 
like other Canadian citizens, or are 
we going to continue on the reserva- 
tions, without a vote, forbidden to 
enter a pub, etc., and pushed around 
by local police?” That’s an exact 
quotation, not my statement. 

There are some 22,000 young 
Canadians who have married Eng- 
lish or Scottish girls, many of whom 
wanted to know if it is possible to 
take discharge in the Old Country 
and still be eligible for work benefits, 
for technical and university training. 
There was a great deal of discussion 
about the need to extend the loans 
available under the Veterans’ Land 
Act to include men who wished to 
start a business. When it was ex- 
plained that the government was 
hardly likely to go into the business 
of chattel mortgage securities, more 
than once it was suggested that a 
holding company could be set up to 
operate such an undertaking. 

Now I have just outlined the 
general pattern of discussion in the 
hope that our readers may under- 
stand three things. First, that al- 
though the majority of men in the 
army have been away from three to 
four years they are for the most part 
extraordinarily well informed about 
Canadian affairs. 

Secondly, this army is 90 per cent 
Canadian born. Their first thoughts, 


their first loyalties, are to Canada— 
and it is a thinking army. Not only 
are the officers and men superbly 
developed and highly skilled soldiers, 
but the nature of their training is 
such as to sharpen mentality, quicken 
the wits, develop independence and 
initiative. Many of them — some 
30,000—are enrolled in some kind of 
study course under the army edu- 
cational establishment. Undoubtedly 
large numbers of them, after they are 





discharged from the army, will take 
advantage of the opportunties offered 
for continued education. And a great 
many more, I think, will wish to take 
up farming, or at least a small hold- 
ing under the Veterans’ Land Act. 
One thing is certain—among these 
men are the future leaders of Ca- 
nadian thought and action. 

This was strikingly expressed in 
a statement made to me by a very 








young Brigadier a few weeks ago 
in the south of England: “I don’t 
think my men worry much about 
the sacrifices they are making now, 
or what further sacrifices they may 
yet have to make. I don’t think they 
feel that Canada owes them a living 
because they are doing what every 
young Canadian should be proud to 
do. They are not thinking about or 
hoping for hand-outs or charity when 
the war is over. But those who come 
back after this war must be reckoned 
with as deserving Canadian citizens. 
Their minds have been sharpened, 
their characters shaped in a hard 
field, they are determined people. 
They will demand, and they will have 
the right to demand, that they be 
given useful work to do in the 
country they have served so well. 
A chance to show in peacetime the 
qualities of heart and mind, and the 
skills and strength of hand, that have 
made them the equals of any soldier 
in the world.” These were the words 
of an able young Canadian Brigadier. 

I am proud to have been given this 
opportunity to be of some small 
service to them. When I looked at 
the eager, keen faces of men who 


were going soon into battle, I some- 
times felt old and useless. It is good 
to be young and strong, and willing, 
if need be, to die for a great purpose. 
They are magnificent people, the 
officers and men of the Canadian 
Army. 

Whatever the future may bring, 
we can’t let these men down. We 
can’t, of course, repay them for their 
sacrifices. But we can try to create 
a world where they will have a useful 
and honoured place when their army 
days are over. They don’t want 
charity ; they don’t want decorations. 
They want a chance to work, a 
decent place to live, a chance for 
their children. 

The responsibility on civilians here 
at home is a heavy one. For in our 
hands lies the power to shape this 
world. It is not a matter of political 
action alone, though this is necessary 
and important. It is a matter of 
studying and thinking about the 
problems to be solved. It’s a matter 
of getting to work on them in our 
own home town. It’s a matter of 
welcoming these men back to an 
active part in our community. 


“Instant action is demanded of us: action to make plain our vision: 
action to translate it into the most immediate needs of the war: action to 
see that these needs are satisfied. Action which does not follow thought 
now is worse than useless : thought which does not lead to action is a crime.” 


—Michael Straight. 











REHABILITATION 





Servicemen, Take Note! 


AUTHORITIES of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health are 
expecting an increase this fall in the 
number of ex-service men and 
women who will attend Canadian 
universities under the Canadian re- 
establishment program. Regulations 
covering university education for 
ex-service personnel take care of 
payment of fees and provide main- 
tenance grants on the basis of $60 
a month for a single person and $80 
a month for a man and his wife, 
together with children’s allowances. 
This assistance is available, provided 
no examinations are failed, on a 
month-to-month basis of the time 
spent in the services. An outstanding 
student may be carried through to 
a degree, regardless of the length of 
service, and, in exceptional cases, 
post-graduate courses are available. 

Typical of the ex-service personnel 
returning to university is John Allan 
MacDonald of Ottawa. MacDonald 
enlisted in September, 1939, with 
only second year standing in High 
School. He was injured in England, 
returned to Canada and discharged 
for medical reasons, and decided, 
after working for some months, to 
study law. Arrangements were made 
for him to take two years’ High 
School work in one. He completed 


this successfully, standing at the 
head of his class in the first term 
and rating second out of forty-five 
in his final term. He is entering 
McGill University this fall to com- 
plete the necessary standards for 


entrance to Osgoode Hall. 
* * * 


A phase of the War Service 
Grants Act—often overlooked, per- 
haps, in the interest which has 
surrounded the large payments that, 
in many instances, will be made to 
overseas service personnel with sub- 
stantial service—is the re-establish- 
ment credit. This is an alternative, 
designed primarily for those who 
do not want education or training, 
or who do not take benefits under 
the Veterans’ Land Act. It is based 
on $7.50 for every thirty days’ 
service in Canada and $15.00 for 
every thirty days’ service overseas. 

Under the regulation, the re-estab- 
lishment credit may be used for 
constructive purposes at any time in 
the ten years following discharge. 
It may be used, for instance, to 
purchase or build a home in the 
city—thus giving the city worker 
who does not want a home on a small 
suburban acreage an opportunity to 
own his own home in a city or town. 








It may be used, also, to purchase a 
business, to buy furniture or tools 
of a man’s trade. In the case of 
purchases, with the exception of 
tools of trade, the ex-service man or 
woman must be prepared to put up 
one dollar every time two dollars 
is taken from the re-establishment 
credit. Other purposes for which 
the credit may be taken advantage 
of are the repair or modernization of 
a home; working capital for a 
profession or business; payment of 
premiums under Dominion Govern- 
ment Life Insurance; and the pur- 
chase of special equipment required 
for educational or vocational train- 
ing. Its uses, however, can be 
broadened, for the Act gives authori- 
ty to release the money for “any 
other purpose authorized by the 
Governor-in-Council.” 


* * * 


Figures on file in the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, 
which administers the Canadian pro- 
gram for the re-establishment of 
ex-service personnel, indicate that 
Canada’s service men and women 
are being absorbed into industry 
without difficulty. Under the Post 
Discharge Re-establishment Order, 
there is provision to pay maintenance 
grants to those ex-service personnel 
who are fit and available for work, 
but unable to obtain suitable em- 
ployment, for a period equal to their 
length of service, within the first 
eighteen months following discharge. 
In spite of the fact that approxi- 
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mately 150,000 persons have been 
discharged from the armed services 
into civilian life up until the present 
time, it was necessary to pay out-of- 
work benefits to only 246 during 
the month of July. At the end of 
that month only 119 were in receipt 
of these benefits. 

By far the largest percentage of 
benefits paid under the Order were 
to those taking vocational training. 
These totalled 880 at the end of the 
month. There were 256 drawing 
grants while awaiting returns from 
a small business or farm; 53 were 
receiving assistance while tempor- 
arily incapacitated, and 331 were in 
receipt of grants for continuing edu- 
cation. The Department points out 
that the figure for higher education 
was much below the average during 
July, as summer courses only were 
being attended. 

These figures, it was pointed out, 
do not represent what is expected 
after the war, as the majority of ser- 
vice personnel on discharge have no 
difficulty finding positions. Under 
the regulations, people discharged 
now, who entered dead-end war 
jobs, are entitled to training at any 
time within twelve months of the 
end of the war. 


* * * 


So that all service personnel and 
their next-of-kin may be able to plan 
for the future with complete informa- 
tion about the re-establishment pro- 


gram before them, arrangements 


(Continued on page 47) 























A The story of the newly-formed 


Maritime Labour Institute. 


Labour Goes To College 


By G. A. 


LIKE the trade union itself, the 
newly-formed Maritime Labour In- 
stitute is rooted in necessity. 

Labour wants to know and under- 
stand the impact of social and econo- 
mic trends; labour needs officials, 
capable as administrators and able 
to consider and evaluate the facts 
of labour’s problems. Workers want 
to know about the industry of which 
they are a part, its prospects and 
theirs; they need to know about 
labour’s organization, its functions 
and methods. Beyond these the sub- 
ject matter expands to the general 
realm of adult education, indeed, to 
the limit of interests and resources. 

For labour this is a period of com- 
plex problems, new responsibilities. 
In the midst of intensified industrial- 
ization and rapidly shifting economic, 
political and social events, hit or miss 
methods of preparation are no longer 
sufficient for leadership or rank and 
file. Labour knows that, as William 
Green once remarked, “an educated 
worker is thrice armed.” 

Last March, for the first time in 
the Maritime Provinces, perhaps 
even in Canada, labour began to use 
a new method of education. Sixty- 
four trade unionists, representing 


McAllister 


every major union, gathered at Dal- 
housie University to learn the basic 
facts about problems confronting 
Maritime Labour. Requested and or- 
ganized in all details by labour, the 
School for Trade Union Officials 
continued for a week. Scenes from 
the course and student activities 
were filmed by the National Film 
Board and will be released under the 
title “Labour Goes to College.” Be- 
fore the school came to a close the 
delegates determined that it should 
not be the end but rather the starting 
point of a new venture in labour 
education. An historic event was 
made even more significant with the 
decision to establish permanent facili- 
ties. 


The labour institute idea is not 
new. Comparatively recently various 
organizations have developed to 
serve workers’ educational needs. 
The Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America and its Canadian counter- 
part, the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation, are most widely known. 
Not less important are the educa- 
tional departments of the powerful 
international unions. The Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union alone has 
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an annual budget of $200,000 ear- 
marked for education. 

For over a decade the University 
of Wisconsin’s School for Workers 
and the Labour Institute at Rutger’s 
University have pioneered in the 
field. Recent developments recognize 
that workers’ education is properly 
within the scope of a university’s 
services; that it is a university’s 
responsibility. Last year Harvard 
initiated a Trade Union Fellowship 
Project, a nine months’ training 
school for union executives. Yale 
and Wayne have also entered the 
field. Others, like Cornell, are on 
the threshold of similar projects or 
are inquiring into their feasibility. 

The Maritime Labour Institute, 
established at Dalhousie University, 
is a first sowing of the university 
pattern on Canadian soil. For the 
first time labour is using the re- 
sources of a Canadian university in 
this way. The peculiar circumstances 
and requirements of Maritime La- 
bour have conditioned the adapta- 
tion. 

Apart from executive officers, 
nominated by the University, the 
Institute’s constitution is an acknow- 
ledgement that policies and pro- 
grams must remain in the hands of, 
and be controlled organized 
labour. Labour itself controls the 
Institute through representatives ap- 
pointed by provincial and, in some 
instances, district trade union bodies. 
With equal representation on the 
governing council, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and the Trades 


by, 
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and Labour Congress of Canada are 
jointly responsible for its under- 
takings. This arrangement is labour’s 
guarantee to avoid any attempt to 
mold labour policy and any sem- 
blance of partiality toward either of 
these labour bodies. It is labour’s 
assurance that the Institute will 
function in an objective manner. 
The Institute’s functions are six- 
fold : to continue the union leadership 
training begun at the School for 
Trade Union Officials; to promote, 
through investigation, discussion and 
co-operative effort, the interest and 
welfare of Maritime labour; to or- 
ganize and conduct courses of study ; 
to maintain a library, comprising 
information of special interest to 
labour; to undertake research in 
labour problems; and to further in 
every way labour’s education with 


respect to economic and _ social 
matters. 
This is certainly “education” 


broadly conceived! Such a list shows 
that Maritime Labour recognizes 
the problems involved. They recog- 
nize the. widely diverse methods of 
assistance and instruction which 
must be employed if the Institute is 
to be a flexible and living instrument, 
if it is to render a service of value. 

The method presently considered 





G. A. McALtister, M.A., B.C.L., és 
Research Associate with the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie 
University, and Secretary of the 
Maritime Labour Institute. 





























most expedient and adaptable for 
advancing the Institute’s objectives 
is the conference. Those undertaken, 
and so far envisaged, fall into three 
broad categories, and are being held 
regionally as well as provincially. 
Based on the experiences of Dal- 
housie’s Institute of Public Affairs, 
this division has practical signifi- 
cance. Obviously enough, the prob- 
lems and interests of the miners and 
steelworkers in Cape Breton may 
differ widely from those of the pulp 
and paper mill workers of northern 
New Brunswick. Separate confer- 
ences may be required and, in fact, 
will be held for both groups before 
September. 


On the other hand, miners, steel- 
workers, mill employees, longshore- 
men, textile workers, civic em- 
ployees and those engaged in marine 
and transport work often face the 
same problems, very often have 
similar interests. Provincial or inter- 
provincial conferences, embracing 
one or more groups, are then pos- 
sible. The School for Trade Union 
Officials was of this nature: the 
functions and responsibilities of trade 
unions, human relations in industry, 
wage determination, health insur- 
ance, the labour code, the problems 
of the Maritime economy were ques- 
of fundamental interest to 
labour in general and to every trade 
union in particular. With it, as with 
all such conferences, the standard 
for determining what is to be taught 
and how, is labour’s need for practi- 
cal, immediate knowledge. 


tions 


Keep the Men and Machines at Work! 


calles 
-1ef 


—Courtesy W.E.A. 
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Besides conferences of a general 
nature, special courses of study are 
planned for key labour personnel. 
Essentially, they will be designed to 
train present and prospective union 
leaders in subjects such as union 
management, book-keeping, the ne- 
gotiation of collective agreements, 
and public speaking. Participating 
unions will, in this manner, be pro- 
vided with a nucleus of trained 
leadership more capable of grappling 
with day-to-day or special problems. 

Eventually, the Institute will spon- 
sor conferences not confined solely 
to labour, but including all interested 
parties — government, management, 
and labour. By providing a medium 
for pooling experiences and clarify- 
ing policies, the Institute in many 
instances may perform an invaluable 
service to the participants. For it 
is the particular advantage of this 
sort of conference—an advantage 
often demonstrated by American 
Institutes—that it presents an oppor- 
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tunity for an unemotional consider- 
ation of fundamental problems. 
Labour is afforded not only an 
opportunity to plan jointly with 
management (or with government) 
a course of action, consistent with 
its philosophy and directed to the 
solution of a common problem, but 
the very process establishes a basis 
for sound industrial 
policies. 

The Institute recognizes, however- 
that no vital program of workers’ 
education can go forward by the 
conference method alone. It may 
lift horizons, allowing those who 
participate to see areas previously 
unappreciated ; it may permit them 
to learn new techniques of adminis- 
tration. But it reaches only the 
fringe of membership. Success of 
the program depends upon what 
takes place subsequently within the 
trade union itself and, in particular, 
upon the conference participants 
whose task it is to translate the pro- 
ceedings within their respective trade 
unions. By every means, therefore, 
the Institute is encouraging the 
formation of study groups, closely 
integrated with conference courses. 
A number of groups have been 
formed in this manner; others have 
developed independently. Within 
these groups lies the hope for an 
informed leadership and informed 
rank and file. Through such groups 
education will become a vital part of 
each trade union’s activities. 

For these groups especially, but 
by no means restricted to them, the 
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Institute is arranging special types 
of assistance. Speakers will be 
available during the fall and winter 
months to lecture on a wide range 
of topics, including trade union his- 
tory, labour law, social security, as 
well as more specific labour prob- 
lems. In co-operation with the Na- 
tional Film Board, an endeavour will 
be made to expand the scope of the 
existing Trade Union Film Circuit. 
Groups will be similarly encouraged 
to follow the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation’s program, “Labour 
Forum.” In so far as possible, the 
Institute is integrating its own pro- 
gram with these and other existing 
media of workers’ education. 

“While classes and lectures are 
limited by space and time, the writ- 
ten word reaches the workers every- 
where.” So runs the slogan of the 
Educational Department, the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. The significance of adequate 
library facilities is properly empha- 
sized. In this respect, the Institute’s 
association with Dalhousie Universi- 
ty is particularly fortunate, providing 
as it does the broad basis for the 
development of an essentially trade 
union library. Existing facilities, 
already extensive, are available to 
any trade unionist or study group. 
Information, expressive of all points 
of view and carefully chosen as to 
readability, is sent to the study 
groups on whatever subject they are 
reviewing. 

In the field of research the Insti- 
tute’s function is different, but not 























less important. Research on special 
problems for individual unions, as 
well as the preparation of more 
general reports, is contemplated, but 
the availability of staff determines 
both the nature and the extent of 
the work presently undertaken. As 
a research centre, however, the Insti- 
tute receives and distributes reports 
and pamphlets of interest to particu- 
lar unions, and has under way one 
or two modest studies. Preparation 
is also being made for the early 
publication of a monthly news bulle- 
tin. It will serve as a continuing, 
informative link between the Insti- 
tute and member unions. 

Public relations is another of the 
Institute’s functions, certainly one 
of the most urgently needed and 
promising. Activities are not con- 
fined solely to providing a medium 
whereby the experiences and prob- 
lems of labour may be shared with 
scholars and experts in industry, 
government and education. They 
extend to the presentation and in- 
terpretation of labour problems to 
the public in general. Through its 
affiliation with the Institute of Public 
Affairs, speakers have been provided 
for a number of discussion clubs. 
Open forums will supplement these 
efforts and, if satisfactory arrange- 


ments are completed, radio broad- 
casts. 

The Maritime Labour Institute is 
not only a new venture in Canadian 
adult education, but it is particularly 
so for Maritime labour. Like all new 
ventures, it has had to face and meet 
criticism; to disprove suspicion 
wherever it lurked and in whatever 
subtle manner ; and to adapt its pro- 
gram to immediate not larger issues. 
But, with the principles involved 
endorsed by the national headquar- 
ters of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, with a constitu- 
tion and policies determined by 
representatives appointed for that 
purpose by provincial and district 
trade union organizations, and with 
active support of numerous locals, 
it is reasonably well launched. 

No yardstick can assess the preg- 
nant posibilities, nor measure the 
Institute’s contributions to the labour 
movement. Labour, however, will 
evaluate its significance and useful- 
ness by the extent to which functions 
are discharged. Far more important, 
it represents a_ re-affirmation of 
labour’s faith in the principle of 
education and a re-dedication to the 
support of that principle. 
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W.E.A. 
Summer School 


In THE middle of September a 
W.E.A. voluntary work-party spent 
its last week-end at the W.E.A. 
Labour College at Port Hope, stor- 
ing the equipment and boarding up 
the property as a conclusion to a 
summer of activities at the College 
beyond the Association’s expecta- 
tions. 

The W.E.A. Labour College at 
Port Hope opened this year on July 
lst with a two weeks’ school con- 
ducted mainly for the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers, C.I.O., but 
they were joined by a number of 
delegates from A.F. of L. unions 
in Montreal, particularly from the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists. 

The third week in July the school 
was occupied by the United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers, which 
had, during the winter months, 
raffled off a $100.00 bond and 
secured sufficient surplus funds to 
provide scholarships for a number 
of their members, from 
among their local unions in Toronto, 
Welland and Niagara Falls. 

The United Electrical Workers 
followed with an attendance for two 
weeks beyond the capacity of the 
school. Many of their delegates had 
to be housed in the hotel and while 
the sleeping accommodation at Port 
Hope is for 60 members, as many as 
92, especially at week-ends, were in 
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DRUMMOND WREN 
W.E.A. Secretary 


attendance for meals and lectures 
during this period. 


The Workers’ Educational Asso- 


ciation conducted its usual two 
weeks’ summer school which was 
followed by the Labour Youth 


Federation whose educational pro- 
gramme was a most intensive one 
permitting too little time for recrea- 
tion. The L.Y.F. was the youngest 
group in residence, the ages of their 
members ranging between 15 and 30. 

The over-all attendance of the 
Labour College this year was 
approximately 500 persons. During 
the ten weeks the College was in 
operation the W.E.A. had every 
opportunity to prove that the art of 
living together in a Community can 
be easily acquired. 














Background Of Peace 


MontTreEA_ hotels were filled during 
the last half of September with 
UNRRA delegates from 44 United 
Nations. Yet to 
many Canadians these initials mean 
almost nothing. 


and Associated 


This month we bring you the 
story behind the stories about the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. Every month 
in these two pages we will present 
background information about the 
most important developments leading 
towards a just and durable peace. 

The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration was 
set up on November 9, 1943, when 
representatives of 44 United and 
Associated Nations agreed to bring 
relief to the victims of war immedi- 
ately on the liberation of areas now 
occupied by the enemy. The govern- 
ing body of the organization is a 
Council, on which each member 
country has one representative. This 
is the first time in history that such 
an organization has been set up. It 
is a most important step towards the 
post-war co-operation of the demo- 
cratic nations. 

UNRRA plans to undertake not 
long-term reconstruction, but assist- 
ance during the very early period of 
liberation in making repairs and pro- 
viding equipment for the rehabili- 
tation of industry and services. Its 
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objective is to help nations as rapidly 
as possible to operate under their 
own steam once more. At the same 
time, it recognizes that it must pro- 
vide clothing, medicine, food and 
shelter for destitute peoples while the 
means of producing these are being 
rebuilt. UNRRA also expects to 
assist in the repatriation of the esti- 
mated 30 million persons homeless 
or displaced as a result of war. 

In some cases a few advisers will 
be sufficient to help duly recognized 
governments in the relief period; in 
other countries the situation may be 
such that hundreds of UNRRA per- 
sonnel — social workers, engineers, 
doctors, nurses, etc.—will have to 
be sent in. In any case, where there 
is a duly constituted government, 
UNRRA will go in only on their 
express invitation. One of the prime 
principles is that relief will not be 
used as a political weapon nor in 
such a way as to discriminate against 
any race or class. 

UNRRA will be financed, where 
governments cannot afford to pay 
for its assistance, by contributions 
from all member governments a- 
mounting to 1 per cent of their 
national incomes. This will mean 
from Canada some 77 million dollars. 
Not less than one-tenth of this con- 
tribution is to be paid in cash. The 
rest can be given in the form of 








credit for goods bought in the con- 
tributing nation. UNRRA expects 
to have between two and three billion 
dollars “in the bank” for its contem- 
plated year or two of existence. 
Canada, United States and Great 
Britain will be three of the biggest 
contributors. 

Canadians are in charge of the 
Welfare Division and the Division of 
Food Supplies. Canadian personnel 
is now being recruited for many 
positions, as doctors, health workers, 
social workers, industrial rehabilita- 
tion specialists, and so on. 

Canada has already received its 
first orders from UNRRA for inter- 
national relief supplies. One is for 
20,050 short tons of agricultural 
machinery, and it is expected that 
this will be increased to 25,000 tons. 


A second order has been placed for 
over 14 million pounds of Canadian 
canned fish. Soap, woollen garments 
and other clothing may be needed 
from Canada in huge quantities. 

Behind the facts and figures, the 
purpose of UNRRA stands out. As 
Mary Craig McGeachy, the Canadian 
Director of the Welfare Division, 
said in a recent radio talk, Hitler’s 
chief objective was not merely to 
destroy materials, but to poison and 
disintegrate normal human relation- 
UNRRA’s purpose is not 
only to repair the material destruc- 
tion, but to rebuild the shattered 
tissues of community life. 


ships. 


(Prepared from material com- 
piled by the Wartime Information 
Board.) 


UNEDUCATED ADULTS... 


TueEn there are the uneducated adults whom we always have with us, 
some of them high school graduates, some college and university 
graduates, but almost completely innocent of education nevertheless. 
Many of them are charming people who deserve an education and would 
perhaps enjoy acquiring one now that they have grown up. Others 
are far from charming and their ignorance and prejudice are so 
menacing in a democracy that we would be justified in educating them 
by a process of forced feeding if there were any practicable way of 
doing it. We can at least try to increase the number of people with 
knowledge and tolerance to help balance the ignorance and prejudice 


of the uneducables. 


—Avustin MacCormick, in Adult Education Journal, July 1944 











A Here’s how they did it in two On- 


tario towns—Kitchener and Waterloo. 


Survey Your Community 


By Jean Hunter Morrison 


HAVE you ever laid down a news- 
paper and said to your wife, or your 
husband, “I just can’t make head or 
tail of all these plans for full employ- 
ment. What I'd like to know is how 
you'd start doing something about it 
right here in Centreville.” 

Most of us can see easily what 
might be the immediate effects of 
health insurance, or old age pensions, 
or children’s allowances on our 
family and our community. But 
there seems to be a big gap between 
theories about full employment, and 
how a local community might under- 
take to provide jobs for all its people. 

Well, there’s one way to begin 
closing this gap, and that is by 
making a survey in your community 
of business plans, consumer needs 
and the manpower likely to be 
wanted right after the war. 

This may look like a big order. 
3ut it has been done in the adjoining 
Ontario towns of Kitchener and 
Waterloo. The Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce initiated the project; 
the local Chamber organized it and 
carried it through. You will be 


interested in how it was carried on, 
and what results were obtained. 
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It must be clearly understood at 
the beginning that this survey was 
concerned primarily with post-war 
employment prospects in a local area. 
It was not a survey of housing, 
health or other social welfare prob- 
lems. Those who were responsible 
for the undertaking emphasize that 
it produced not a post-war plan, but 
the facts out of which a post-war 
plan for this community might be 
built. 

The territory surveyed included 
not only these two towns with their 
business and industrial enterprises, 
but the immediately surrounding 
rural area as well, with its dozen or 
so villages. In four of these villages 
every fifth house was canvassed 
personally for information. Three 
farms in each school section were 
visited. In the cities themselves, 
every ninth house in each city block 
was canvassed. By this sampling 
method the canvassers secured in- 
formation regarding 6,430 people in 
1,658 households—a respectable pro- 
portion of the area’s 67,000 popula- 
tion. 

Several types of information were 
collected. From householders, can- 





vassers obtained details about what 
they wanted to buy right after the 
war ; how much money they planned 
to spend on sewing machines, or 
education, or repairs to farm build- 
ings; how much of this expenditure 
was to come from savings or current 
income, and how much from borrow- 
ing. In the final report one can see 
at a glance how many people want to 
buy houses costing between $4000 
and $5000, how many farmers plan 
to spend $500 on a new truck, and 
so forth. 

The second type of information 
was obtained from town and munici- 
pal authorities and public institu- 
tions. Canvassers found out how 
much in the way of repairs or new 
construction they were going to 
undertake, how soon they expected 
to do it, and how many extra men 
they thought they would need to 
employ either on a temporary or full- 
time basis. 

From business establishments and 
industries, all kinds of information 
was accumulated : whether their pro- 
ducts would still be useful in peace- 
time; if not, what was involved in 
plant conversion; what amounts of 
new machinery would be needed; 
how many men they thought they 
could employ; and what they ex- 
pected their total gross revenue to 
be ; what they thought would happen 
to wages and salaries. 

In addition to this information 
obtained by personal canvass, a care- 
ful analysis was made of war changes 
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in salaries and wages, population, 
numbers employed, and so on. 

What kind of a picture did this 
make when it was all put together? 
Well, the citizens of this community 
gained a rough idea of the volume 
and kinds of purchases likely to be 
made after the war. This gave both 
retailers and manufacturers a clue to 
the size of their post-war local 
market. On the other side of the 
books, they achieved a general idea 
of the number of new jobs likely to 
be available in the community after 
the war in industry, business, on 
farms, and in public construction or 
service: or in other words, how 
many people could be employed in 
this area. 

Here are some of the salient facts 
in this particular community : 

The manufacturing establishments 
expect only a slight decline in the 
number of their employees and the 
amount of their sales. But they 
anticipate a total reduction in factory 
payrolls of slightly more than 20%. 

Retail stores and other trading 
establishments look for a 3% decline 
in sales, but an increase of about 
100 employees, with payrolls almost 
what they are now. 

Service establishments expect an 
increase in sales of nearly $200,000, 
a slightly larger working force, and 
larger payrolls. 

Industries plan about $10,000,000 
expenditure on buildings and equip- 
ment. 

Householders plan to spend about 
$21,000,000 soon after the war, with 























farmers accounting for about a 
quarter of this sum. About half of 
this total expenditure will probably 
come out of savings and current in- 
come. 

Only about 600 industrial workers 
are likely to be affected by lay-offs 
during the time when factories will 
be re-tooling for peacetime produc- 
tion. 

Public works (to be carried out 
without financial assistance from 
either Dominion or Provincial gov- 
ernments) including repairs and 
maintenance, will absorb about 365 
new workers during the first twelve 
months. 

When this information is all 
balanced up, it turns out that there 
will likely be slightly more jobs in 
this area than people to fill them. 
3ut the importance of this survey 
does not lie in the fact that a favour- 
able balance emerged, reassuring as 
that may be. Its value is simply 
that it enables a community to draw 
up a balance. If the picture is black, 
then the community knows that 
something will have to be done, 
possibly in the way of special em- 


ployment projects, to soak up the 
surplus manpower. In any case, 
every individual and business is 
likely to become conscious of their 
place in the total community, and 
aware of the need for orderly plan- 
ning to meet the post-war prospect. 

The Kitchener-Waterloo survey 
lays bare one of the key problems 
of post-war employment. Industrial 
employers expect a 20 per cent re- 
duction in payrolls. Contrast that 
with the fact that the spending plans 
of the consumers (many of whom 
are employed by these same manu- 
facturers) are based for the most 
part on the expectation that their 
income will remain somewhat near 
the present level. Here is a contra- 
diction which could wreck the whole 
balance of jobs and men which 
appears so neatly on paper. 

What’s the answer? Those who 
undertook the survey are firmly con- 
vinced that they have established a 
basis from which they can begin 
planning. And what has been done 
here for some 67,000 persons can 
certainly be repeated elsewhere, to 
the permanent advantage of Canada. 


FOOD FOR RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


Thinking people prefer to formulate their own philosophy of life. 

Unitarians for over 100 years have represented the individual thinker, and from 
Unitarians like Thomas Jefferson, Joseph Priestley, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
James Martineau, L. P. Jacks, and Hendrik Vanloon has come some of the most 


advanced thinking. 


A list of free pamphlets, designed to help the man or woman who is working out 
his own religious philosophy in the light of modern thought, will be mailed upon 


request. 


Write to 216 Jarvis St., Toronto 


This advertisement is sponsored by CANADIAN UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 
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Canada Needs Libraries 


By Elizabeth Homer Morton 


As THE war rushes to its conclusion, 
post-war needs come more and more 
to the centre of the Canadian scene. 
During the past few months dozens 
of Canadian organizations have, at 
the hearings of the Special Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Re- 
Establishment appointed by _ the 
House of Commons, placed before 
the government and the people their 
views about what needs to be done 
in the reconstruction period. 
Those concerned with adult educa- 
tion, either as leaders or participants, 
will be specially interested in the brief 
of the Canadian Library Council, 
presented on August 2, 1944. Run- 
ning to some 12,000 words, this brief 
discusses the need for the expansion 
and establishment of library service 
throughout the Dominion. And by 
library service these librarians mean 
not only the circulation of printed 
matter but of audio-visual aids as 
well: films, art exhibits, and so forth. 
In this brief, the library is 
envisaged as an advisory and co- 
ordinating body for every conceiv- 
able undertaking in the community. 
Its place in any adult education 
movement is recognized. 
“Libraries,” the brief points out, 
“are potentially the greatest single 
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factor in the post-school or extra- 
mural education of the adult, and 
only by continuous adult education 
is responsible government possible. 
Whether the library is used to sup- 
plement lectures or reading courses, 
to find answers to specific problems, 
or simply as a source of information 
on any of the thousand interests that 
make the difference in human life 
between living and existing, it has 
a very special part to play in the life 
of the community which no other 
agency can fill.” 

“Any planning of the post-war 
economy in Canada must take into 
account the fact that modern life 
in town or country has little room 
for the unskilled, untrained, or un- 
informed. Many men and women 
returning to civil life from service 
in the armed forces will not be satis- 
fied to take up their old way of 
living, nor will they be able or willing 
to go back to school or even college, 
in spite of the generous provisions 
made by the government. The 
Canadian Library Council believes 
that an effective, Dominion-wide, 
library service can make a valuable 
contribution toward the settlement 
of post-war problems of rehabilita- 
tion by providing books and audio- 

















visual aids in training or re-training 
demobilizéd service and civilian per- 
sonnel for new and old skills; by 
dispensing current information re- 
garding new developments in the 
fields of agriculture, industry, busi- 
ness and the professions ; by supply- 
ing cultural, recreational, and citizen- 
ship reading.” 

The unequal distribution of library 
service throughout the provinces is 
clearly shown. Statistics for Canada 
(furnished by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics) reveal that 8% of the 
people living in cities, 58% living in 
towns and villages, and 95% living 
in rural districts, are without libra- 
ries. ‘Yet library service is not 
expensive. For $1.25 to $1.50 yearly 
per capita completely adequate ser- 
vice can be provided for every mem- 
ber of the population. To meet the 
present situation, the Council makes 
four main recommendation : 


Government Body 


The Dominion Government should 
appoint a Library Resources Board, 
the members of which would be in- 
formed on the library and community 
needs of the major geographical 
sections of the country. This Board 
would undertake to guide, co-ordin- 
ate, and encourage provincial, local 
and special efforts. The appointment 
of the Board would be a recognition 
that library service is of national 
interest. Such recognition has al- 
ready been given to radio and films. 
Together these three—books, radio, 
films—can be a powerful instrument 
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for the democratic enlightenment of 
the nation. 


Survey of Library Resources 


The Library Resources Board, 
with the assistance of the provincial 
government library agencies—where 
such exist—and the library associ- 
ations, should undertake a survey of 
all existing library resources, book 
collections now in use by the forces 
at stations which are to be discon- 
tinued, and any suitable buildings at 
present used for wartime activities. 


Recommendation of Schemes 


The Library Resources Board, 
following the survey, should encour- 
age the organizing of regional libra- 
ries throughout Canada by offering 
adjustment grants based on local 
and provincial interest and need. It 
should also devise a system of co- 
operation and co-ordination of li- 
brary resources, such as National 
Library Services, Library Standards, 
and Library Consultation Services. 


Financial Support 


The Library Resources Board 
should be responsible for the ex- 
penditure of all funds granted by the 
Dominion for the support of the 
Board’s activities, and also for the 
allotment of adjustment grants to the 
provinces. 


(Continued on page 47) 





ELIZABETH HoMER Morton its Sec- 
retary of the Canadian Library 
Council. 

















In Conference Assembled 


CONFERENCE reports 
are often of little 
interest outside the 
immediate circle of 
those who partici- 
pate, yet the Annual 
Meeting of the Cana- 
dian Association for 
Adult Education, 
which was held in 
Ottawa the middle of 
September, may have 
a profound effect on 
thousands of Cana- 
dians who have never 
heard of this organiz- 
ation before. 

This conference 
was concerned with 
adult education on a 
national level. It saw adult education 
as a tool to be used by ordinary 
Canadians who want to understand 
this changing world on the inter- 
national, national and community 
levels, and who are anxious to take 
appropriate action on today’s prob- 
lems and tomorrow’s needs. 

Like most Annual Meetings, busi- 
ness was conducted, reports pre- 
sented, a budget adopted. It had 
highlights: the Director’s report, 
Dr. Sidney Smith’s 
address, the banquet 
Lyman Bryson gave such a stimulat- 
ing talk. There were points of con- 
troversy: should projects initiated 
by the C.A.A.E. eventually be 
pushed off into an independent 


presidential 
where Dr. 





existence? Can 
leaders be trained 
; in a few days or 
weeks with airforce 
“jen” kits? But the 
most interesting facts 
about any conference 
are not lists of names 
or balance sheets. 
The observer always 
wants to know what 
was different about 
this meeting, what 
this organization 
plans to do. 

Perhaps the dis- 
tinctive feature of 
this Conference was 
the sheer variety of 
people attending. 
They came from every part of 
the country. There were French- 
Canadians and English-Canadians. 
There were people interested in 
community centres, in parent edu- 
cation, in cooperatives, in libraries, 
in Citizens’ Forum and Farm 
Forum, in leadership training insti- 
tutes, in young people’s work, in 
services education, in film circuits, 
in workers’ education. Out of such 
diversity could any unity come? 

Actually this variety clearly re- 
flects the situation in Canada. There 
are literally hundreds of organiza- 
tions and thousands of individuals 
who are carrying on particular kinds 
of educational activity: either in 
voluntary associations, national or 


COL. W. H. BRITTAIN 
New C.A.A.E. President 
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provincial government departments 
or professional organizations. The 
most important question before the 
meeting was how the Canadian 
Association might be an integrating 
force in all this specialized activity. 

What was the answer? First of 
all, the C.A.A.E. should become 
a more effective clearing-house 
all these various 
efforts might be related to each 
other, and make a more forceful 
impact on the Canadian scene. In 
cooperation with other associations, 
the C.A.A.E. should work out an 
over-all plan for adult education in 
Canada, which might be presented to 
the House of Commons Committee 
on Reconstruction and Re-establish- 
ment. 

The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education needs to pursue a 
more vigorous role in fostering 
experimental work. It must find 
money to set up greatly extended 
research and library facilities. It 
should analyse and list educational 
tools—from films to study-pamph- 
lets. It should carry on a broader 
publications programme, publishing 
study-courses and pamphlets where 
there is an obvious need. 


through which 


The Association should continue 
to participate in Citizens’ Forum and 
National Farm Radio Forum. These 
two programs on a national scale 
are building up a sense of Canadian 
unity, and can be used by a wide 
variety of existing organizations in 
every Canadian urban and rural 
community. 
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Conference members felt that the 
C.A.A.E. could make a most impor- 
tant contribution to all adult edu- 
cation agencies if it established an 
Adult Education Training Institute, 
preferably in connection with some 
university. This would need to be 
supplemented, of course, by methods 
which would carry this type of 
training out to the people in local 
communities. 

Two particular developments dur- 
ing the past year present new oppor- 
tunities to the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education: the formation 
of provincial adult education associa- 
tions in Alberta and Quebec (the 
latter including both French-Cana- 
dians and English-Canadians), and 
the rising tide of interest in com- 
munity councils and community 
centres. The conference urged that 
the C.A.A.E. help initiate provincial 
associations wherever the situation 
seemed to be ripe for them. It spent 
many hours considering the services 
the Association might offer com- 
munity centres. 

And so the Association took stock 
of its position, and planned to move 
forward. As Dr. E. A. Corbett said, 
“Tt looks now as though the war is 
nearly over, and that the defeat of 
Germany will be as complete as the 
Allies wish to make it. It is im- 
portant now that there should be 
wide public discussion of the ends 
to which that defeat is to be put if 
the allied nations are to be what St. 
Paul once referred to as ‘more than 
conquerors’.” J. H. M. 












Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


Citizens’ Forums will again get under way on Tuesday, November 7th, 
at the usual hour. Again groups of people right across the country will 
meet once a week to thrash out the problems that confront them as demo- 
cratic citizens of Canada. And in the winter of 1944-45 what could be more 
important than intelligent and constructive thought by Canadians? 


For in this year significant new things are happening in the world. 
After five years of struggle victory seems at last in sight, and the fall of 
the Nazi barbarians appears imminent. No longer can we think in terms 
of things to come—but of things already here. As the objective of victory 
becomes more certain, the objective of a peaceful and ordered world 
becomes more pressing. 


In the world picture the United Nations, having worked together for 
war, turn their attention to the solution of world problems so that the war 
will be a fruitful basis for enduring peace. Already conferences are being 
held ; decisions are being made. At Dumbarton Oaks the problems of inter- 
national security are being thought through. At Montreal plans for the 
effective relief and rehabilitation of devastated countries are being discussed. 
It is the duty of every citizen in Canada to understand these plans and to 
help to make them lasting and effective. Only by widespread understanding 
among all Canadians of our international responsibilities will we play a 
role worthy of this country. 


At home, too, the same knowledge, the same responsibility, is demanded 
of all Canadians. Soon thousands of men and women, who have been 
away for years, will be returning after the accomplishment of victory. 
What must be ready for them? How can we prepare the way to bring 
them back into a fruitful civilian life? At home the Canadian nation, built 
around two major racial groups, faces new difficulties in living together. 
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How are we to meet this problem? Can we preserve the nation we have 
built ? . 


With these and other questions to face, it is clearly important that 
Canadians resolve them, not blindly and with prejudice, but constructively 
and with thought. And this does not mean thought by the few, but by the 
many. For we have built a democracy and that obviously means a vote for 
all of us, a part for all of us, responsibility for all of us. 


In such a Canada then, Citizens’ Forum is clearly a vital instrument 
in our democratic process. For through it, groups of all kinds across the 
country can sift through the facts and sort out the problems, whether they 
be local, national or international. Through it all of us can play our part 
and take our responsibility for a better Canada and a better world. 


Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE GRANT 
x x 


Citizens’ Forum 1944-45 
Presents— 


REGULAR DISCUSSIONS ON THE AIR 
EVERY TUESDAY EVENING 
BEGINNING NOVEMBER 7 


Main areas of discussion: 


A New Generation of Citizens 
Canada as a Nation 

Jobs For Soldiers and Civilians 
Can We Build a Lasting Peace? 
The Citizen and His Government 


Maritimes - - - - 9:30 ADT Saskatchewan and Alberta 9:00 MDT 
Ontario and Quebec - 8:30 EDT British Columbia - - - 8:00 PDT 
Manitoba- - - - - 7:30 CDT 


Two introductory broadcasts on Thursday, October 26th, and Thursday, 
November 2nd, will open up the winter series, and will provide an opportunity 
for local Citizens’ Forums groups to become organized before the main series 
begins. 


For further information, write to George Grant, Citizens’ Forum, 198 College 
Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Citizens’ Forum Last Year 


By George Grant 


WHEN something new like Citizens’ 
Forum is starting, it is particularly 
necessary that everybody who is part 
of it should help to shape its develop- 
ment so that out of this common and 
cumulative experience and thought 
a more effective instrument may be 
forged. This is, after all, the basis 
of the democratic method. As part 
of this process for Citizens’ Forum, 
a questionnaire was sent out to all 
groups at the end of last year’s 
program, and out of the answers 
that came back the Citizens’ Forum 
is being shaped for this coming year. 
This is the only way that the failures 
of one year can be changed into the 
successes of the next. 

The first important piece of in- 
formation is the list of occupations 
of people who took part in the 
Forums last year. For in it one can 
see the wide variety of human beings 
who thought about and discussed our 
national problems. It is impossible 
to list it completely here for it takes 
up a page and a half of type and 
covers the wide range of varying oc- 
cupations that make up our modern 
community. The occupation men- 
tioned most often is the housewife. 
This obviously is because the wives 
of men of many differing occupations 
met with their husbands in the 
Forums. It is interesting, however, 


that women should take such a large 
part and is indicative of the fact that 
the petticoat will no longer reside in 
the kitchen but is going to take its 
place on the public rostrum. 

The next largest group were 
teachers. Some led Forums in their 
schools ; some led them among their 
friends; others were part of their 
neighbourhood group. Next came 
clerks and white-collar workers; 
next, business and professional ; then 
engineers, ministers, and so on. The 
rest of the occupations range from 
hotel manager, harbour master, rail- 
way employees, artificers, veterinary 
surgeons, librarians, judges, loggers 
—every category in the complicated 
working of modern Canadian life. 
On the whole, the list is weighted 
on the side of the more economically 
prosperous, and one thing that the 
Forums must do is to try to make its 
influence more powerfully felt among 
such groups as the union movement. 
It would be wise if any neighbour- 
hood groups brought in local mem- 
bers of a trade union who live in the 
district. Unfortunately, these ques- 
tionnaires could not be sent out to 
the groups in the armed forces. This 
summary of the different occupations 
does not, therefore, include these 
men and women. 

The next important category was 








the various nationalities in the 
Forum. Here, almost without ex- 
ception, all Forums mentioned mem- 
bers of British origin (i.e. English, 
Scottish, Irish). But as well as this, 
28 other national origins were men- 
tioned. The highest of these were 
French, American, German, Polish, 
and Jewish, but others include every 
corner of the world, from Hindu to 
Swedish, West Indian to Icelandic. 
Some of the best work of the Forums 
was bringing people of varying na- 
tional origin into the same group so 
that they could discuss together 
common problems and feel a greater 
unity of purpose as Canadians. In 
the future one of the most important 
parts of the Forum’s work may be 
in bringing Canadians, newly arrived 
in this country, into connection with 
the problems that confront them. 
The next few answers give a pic- 
ture of how the Forums got started 
and what was the moving force in 
keeping them together. In the case 
of well over half the Forums they 
were called together by some indi- 
vidual and were composed of groups 
of friends and neighbours. This fact 
is significant. For it shows that the 
greatest potential of the Forums is 
in getting people together in the 
same neighbourhood or street. In 
most towns people are grouped 
together, not according to geography 
but according to occupation, through 
The 
result has been that often one doesn’t 


a Board of Trade or union. 


know one’s neighbours on the same 
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street, and there is little neighbour- 
hood feeling. 

The Forum may be a way of re- 
introducing that neighbourhood feel- 
ing into our cities. Another thing 
that will affect this is that people 
often have to go so far away for their 
entertainment, and neighbourhood 
Forums being near at home will be 
an attraction on a cold winter night. 
Next to neighbourhood groups, the 
next largest number were Forums 
started within certain organizations. 
Ten per cent of all Forums were 
from church organizations; others 
centred around Home and School 
clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, unions and other 
types of organizations. Among 
church groups it was found particu- 
larly that Citizens’ Forums gave a 
great opportunity for members to 
discuss what their responsibility was 
in the social world as members of 
the Christian Church. 

It is difficult to analyse the 
answers to the question on which 
topics were considered of most 
importance by the Forums, for one 
cannot tell whether people happened 
to like the individuals on the broad- 
cast or whether they liked the subject 
intrinsically itself. Anyway, it is 
interesting to note which subjects 
were considered most stimulating 
last year. By a long shot the evening 
of discussion on The Rise of Asia 
was considered most interesting. 
Next came the broadcast on educa- 
tion; then on our relations with 
French Canada, and fourthly our 

(Continued on page 46) 












To Farm Forums 





Dear Forum Folks: 


I am glad of the opportunity to write a few words about Farm Radio 
Forum plans for the coming season. Since April I have visited Forum 
people in every province of Canada and have been more than ever impressed 
with the great job that Farm Radio Forum is doing. Everywhere people 
talk of the fun they have in Forum meetings, of the things they have 
accomplished by united action, of the friendly feeling they have for those 
in other parts of the country. 

The choice of topics for this season has been made. Last spring every 
Forum in Canada was consulted. They were asked what subjects were 
most interesting last year and what they wanted this coming season. Replies 
were analysed and on that basis the schedule was built. 

The community in which they live is the most important place in the 
world to rural people. It is there that they spend most of their time. It 
is there that improvements in the standard of living will manifest themselves 
first in such ways as better health services, good schools and teachers, 
efficient use of modern farm equipment, etc. The replies from the Farm 
Forums across Canada showed that they understand this quite well. Ac- 
cordingly the over-all topic for 1944-45 is “Building Communities for the 
World of Today.” 

But building communities implies a very great deal and it seems wise 
to start at the rock-bottom level. Of primary importance to every farm 
community is the land itself. What is happening to it? What happened 
to China and Babylon and Carthage? What should be done and by whom? 
The November series is called ““Land—the Foundation of the Community.” 

The December series concerns itself with the topic “People—the 
Builders of the Community.” In it the rural population picture will be 
surveyed, trends analysed, and possible developments explored. After all, 
how many farmers should we have in Canada? Where should they live? 
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Rural people (maybe others too) have neglected nothing more than 
they have neglected the education of their children. Why? Can good 
education be provided at a price we can pay? The little country of Norway 
with its scattered communities, sparse population and poor land had more 
than sixty agricultural secondary schools. What is the Canadian solution 
to the problem of rural education? The January series will not only deal 
with schools but also with the broader aspects of education. 

Under the heading “Let’s Talk About Marketing,” in February we enter 
the field of merchandising and distribution of farm products. A big field 
surely. Is co-operative marketing efficient? Should speculation be allowed? 
How about producer control? Where does the consumer fit in? These 
days a modern farm community simply must know what the score is when 
it sets about selling its product. 

This is all very well, but many are asking just how far a community 
can go in improving its living standard unless it carefully considers the 
nature of the modern world. Can the people of a community, or even of a 
nation, continually raise their living standards unless humans everywhere 
are all able to do the same? Are we our brothers’ keepers? Canadian 
price stabilization policies and UNRRA will be a part of this concluding 
series in March. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the whole Farm Radio Forum 
picture is the number of action projects being carried on by the Forums. 
This is important. Farm Radio Forum is a training ground on which 
people learn to plan and work together. In testing its newly-won knowledge 
by organizing a Credit Union, a commercial co-operative, a labour and 
equipment pool, or a dental clinic, for instance, a Forum does two things. 
First, it definitely and rapidly improves the standard of living of its 
members and, second, it gets valuable experience in solving modern prob- 
lems in the only way that many of them can be solved—by group action. 

Once a Forum has taken decisive action the community in which it 
operates will never be the same again. Its people have found the key to 
the door which opens on the treasures of the “World of Today.” They will 
go on and on working together, facing problems as a group, happy in 
building with their brothers on the next concession or in the next province 
or in Europe and the Orient the great new world we hope to see. A world 
of freedom, of peace, of plenty. 


Yours for more and better Forums, 


RALPH S. STAPLES 
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Action—Farm Forum Style 


By Ruth McKenzie 


THE OTHER day a Farm Forum 
member remarked: “If a Farm 
Forum keeps going three years, 
nothing will stop it, for by that time 
the members will have learned what 
they can do through National Farm 
Radio Forum.” 

This man spoke from four years’ 
experience in Farm Forum activity. 
His Forum is one of the oldest in 
Canada. It came into being in the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec in 
1940 when Farm Radio Forum first 
went on the air. 

In this community in the Eastern 
Townships, the farmers had fallen 
into the habit of each going his own 
way with little regard for his neigh- 
bours, just as farm people all over 
Canada are doing. If a farmer were 
in serious trouble, of course, his 
neighbours would come to his help, 
as farm neighbours always have and 
always will. And there were certain 
traditional ways of co-operating in 
farm work such as threshing. But 
generally speaking the farmers lived 
to themselves. They were not 
accustomed to coming together to 
discuss their problems and to work 
out a_ solution together. Now, 
through Farm Radio Forum, these 
farmers have learned to do this. 

The Cowansville Co-operative 
stands as concrete evidence of the 
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new way in which these farmers ap- 
proach their problems. This cream- 
ery was sponsored as an “action 
project” by the East Farnham and 
Fordyce Forums. It is typical of the 
numerous projects which have re- 
sulted in rural communities following 
discussions in Farm Radio Forum. 

The term “action project” is used 
in Farm Forum to indicate an ac- 
tivity which one or more groups 
sponsor for the benefit of their 
community. Usually the idea for a 
project is born in the group discus- 
In the 1943-44 season of 
National Farm Radio Forum, for 
instance, many credit unions were 
formed following the discussion on 
that topic. After the series on Health 
all sorts of health projects were pro- 
moted by Farm Forum groups. A 
Forum would canvass the possibili- 
ties of getting a dental clinic for their 
school, for example. Nine times out 
of ten, after the school board and the 
people in the section realized how 
easy it was to have a clinic, and what 
it would do for their children, steps 
were taken immediately to enlist the 
services of the local dentist and to 
get the necessary agreements signed. 
Other health projects sponsored by 
the Forums included hospitalization 
schemes, health clinics, and the ser- 
vices of a school nurse. 


sion. 








In the field of education, the 
Forums have done a great deal to 
advance the idea of the larger school 
area. In many cases larger school 
have been made _ possible 
through the co-operation and energy 
of Forum members. 


areas 


It will be seen from the above 
examples of Farm Forum action pro- 
jects that the community as a whole 
reaps the benefit of the project and 
not just the members of the Forums. 
Furthermore, the activity itself 
usually requires the active co-oper- 
ation of everybody in the community. 
The idea is born in the Forum dis- 
cussion. Forum members get behind 
the idea and push it. This means 
making careful plans and enlisting 
the necessary support in the com- 
munity. The whole neighbourhood 
gains by their activity. And the 
members of the Forum which does 
the “pushing” acquire valuable ex- 
perience. 

Through participation in an action 
project, Forum members learn how 
things can be accomplished by the 
simple process of group discussion 
and action. Their experience can be 
applied to other jobs that need to be 
done. It can be applied to larger 
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problems on a provincial or a 
national scale—even on an_ inter- 
national scale. In this way Farm 
Forum members learn also a funda- 
mental principle of the democratic 
way of life, namely, that every citizen 
in a democracy bears a measure of 
responsibility for the welfare of his 
country and that this responsibility 
begins at home in one’s own com- 
munity. When a Farm Forum has 
worked to bring advantages to the 
children of their district through the 
adoption of the larger school area, 
the members have taken a long step 
away from the complacent attitude 
that “the government” is responsible. 
They have begun to understand that 
they are “the government.” 

It is only gradually that Farm 
Forum members come to realize the 
value and significance of the training 
they receive through group discus- 
sion and action. Only gradually do 
they realize that by applying the 
Farm Forum method in _ other 
spheres they could solve most of 
their problems. That is why the 
farmer with four years’ experience 
in Farm Radio Forum made the re- 
mark that “If a Farm Forum keeps 
going for three years nothing will 
stop it.” 
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LISTEN MONDAY EVENINGS TO 
NATIONAL FARM RADIO FORUM 


Beginning October 30th over the Trans-Canada network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 9:30 A.D.T., 8:30 E.D.T., 9:30 


C.D.T., 8:30 M.D.T., 9.00 P.D.T. 














LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


Why Have Group Discussion? 


Many books and pamphlets have 
been written—some good, some bad, 
some indifferent, on the art of group 
discussion. If you are trying to 
organize a Forum group, a young 
people’s discussion club, or some- 
thing of the sort, you may find that 
even before you get to the problems 
of how to have good discussion, you 
must come to the defense of group 
discussion itself. 

Some of your enthusiastic friends 
undoubtedly have had unfortunate 
experiences in the past. They 
promptly tell you all about it. Mrs. 
Smith’s club tried to have discussion 
after the main speech at several 
meetings, but only three or four of 
the more venturesome members 
spoke up. They asked the speaker 
questions, which promptly started 
him off on fifteen-minute replies. 
Very soon the questions stopped 
coming. 

Or you may run into Mr. Brown. 
He’s a school-teacher who acted as 
chairman for a Forum group last 
year. Now that group happened to 
contain two people who thought the 
salvation of the world depended on 
vegetarian diets. Whatever the sub- 
ject, vegetarianism sooner or later 
monopolized the floor. At the begin- 
ning the Forum members used to 
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spring to the attack. But before 
many meetings they lost interest, and 
the group gradually shrivelled and 
died. 

The answer in these two cases is 
simply that discussion 1s an art—a 
difficult one, which each group must 
learn for itself. The occasional failure 
doesn’t negate the value of good 
group discussion. 

But perhaps you come across more 
frequently the people who have 
never taken part in group discussion. 
They can’t see the point in it. 
Everyone has his own ideas, anyhow, 
and it’s only a waste of time to hash 
them all over. People are bound to 
disagree, so why not leave it at that? 
What we need is not more discus- 
sion, but more action. 

Well, these are the problems group 
leaders, or those who are trying 
to organize groups, inevitably face. 
Just what is the case for group dis- 
cussion ? 

To begin with, it’s important to 
see what group discussion isn’t. It 
is not an argument nor debate. It 
is not a platform where opinionated 
people can air their grievances or 
their theories. Its proper objective 
is to pool ideas and facts, supplied 
by the members and by broadcasts 
and speakers, or books, in order to 








get a rounded picture of the topic 
under discussion. It is an oppor- 
tunity to test one’s own opinions 
against those of others, and against 
the facts in the case to see to what 
extent they are sound. 

Group discussion is based on the 
idea that no one person can see all 
of the truth by himself—but a group 
of people sharing their views and 
examining them honestly, may come 
nearer the truth than any single 
individual. 

As Harrison Elliott puts it in his 
book, Group Thinking, “In the con- 
tribution of each member of the 
group, the thinking of the other 
members is both stimulated and 
modified. When individuals pool 
the data which they have and share 
the results of their own thinking, 
ordinarily more resources and more 
varied points of view are made avail- 
able than when a single individual 
is thinking alone.” 

No doctor would treat a patient 
without studying the symptoms and 
diagnosing the case. Group discus- 
sion is no substitute for action. 
Rather it is a necessary preparation 
for action. It has no particular magic 
virtue in itself. Its value is experi- 
enced only when the participants are 
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really concerned about some personal 
or social problem, and want to work 
out their answers together with 
others. 

Group discussion is essentially a 
democratic process; it assumes that 
everyone is capable of making some 
contribution to the understanding 
of a problem of community welfare 
or international co-operation. It has 
no place in a society where individual 
freedom has disappeared under the 
heel of a dictator, for it invites people 
to think for themselves. 

“Experience has warned us that 
not all groups are co-operative and 
that not “all group discussion is 
creative. Unless the conditions are 
observed, group discussions may 
end in a turbulent riot or a hopeless 
insipidity.” (Harrison Elliott, Group 
Thinking.) One of the essential con- 
ditions is a constructive attitude on 
the part of both leader and partici- 
pants. The chief characteristics of 
this attitude are: willingness to hear 
what other people have to say, and 
willingness to say frankly what you 
think; vital concern about the sub- 
jects under discussion ; eagerness to 
find the truth rather than anxiety 
to defend one’s own particular 
prejudices. 
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“Thinking is hard work; prejudice is a pleasure.” History can furnish 
numerous examples of peoples who have lost their liberty because they 
were just too lazy to think out for themselves the problems that all free 
peoples must solve if they are to continue free. 











THE PICTURE MAN 


Since their beginning in 1941, the 
National Film Board rural circuits 
have more than doubled their number. 
Travelling projectionists now service 
more than ninety areas in remote 
districts all across the country. This 
project, which was originally inaugu- 
rated to bring to outlying parts the 
story of Canada’s role in the war, and 
also to let one half of the country 
know how the other haif lives, has met 
with very gratifying response wherever 
the films have been shown. 

One of the most important cogs in 
this wheel of disseminating information 
is the man who carries the film pro- 
gram. To many villagers he has become 
popularly known as “the picture man.” 
As their work progressed, it was felt 
a meeting of all the field men to discuss 
their work and lay plans for the future 
would be of the greatest benefit to all 
concerned. Such conferences have since 
been held annually in different parts of 
the country for the past three years. 

The National Film Board has en- 
deavoured to distribute films to inspire 
every Canadian. These films form a 
basis for discussion of the problems 
that most concern rural communities. 
The three “F’s,” Federation of Agri- 
culture, Farm Forums, and Films, have 
helped people in rural areas to be more 
cognizant of social and economic ques- 
tions, and to appreciate their rich cul- 
tural inheritances. 











How do the field men attain this 
objective? Once a month two showings 
are given in each community, one in 
the afternoon to school children, and 
one in the evening to adults. Although 
the teacher usually prepares the class 
beforehand, the field representative can 
often be of special assistance because 
of his practical experience in using 
films as a basis of instruction. Through j 
the medium of films the teacher is aided 
in presenting art, music, literature and 
social studies as living forces to her 
students. At the adult showings, a 
citizen elected to act as chairman re- 
views the film content, when necessary, 
for the audience, and later, assisted by 
the projectionist, leads them in dis- 
cussion. Such a leader, whether in the 
school room or the community hall, 
will try to understand his audience, 
stimulate thought, and encourage those 
present to express their views. 

The extent to which this objective 
has been attained during the last year 
is illustrated by examples of community 
effort in a variety of fields. Films and 
broadcasts, pamphlets and discussion 
groups help the farmer to understand 
new scientific methods for increasing 
his output and broadening distribution. 
The National Film Board has co- 
operated with many outside organiza- 
tions in sponsoring special films. For 
example, “The People’s Bank” has 
inspired certain districts to organize 
their own Credit Unions. Other films 








have dealt with rural health, electrifica- 
tion and other subjects vital to social 
welfare. 

One recent conference of Rural Pro- 
jectionists was held at Cedar Lodge, 
Camp Macdonald, Magog, Quebec. 
From Augest 15th to August 19th, 
rural field representatives from Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario, met 
with producers and distributors to 
discuss community service and recent 
developments in the field. Similar con- 
ferences are being held in Regina and 
Vancouver. 

Mr. Benoit-Levy, well known French 
producer, said that this gathering was 
a fulfilment of a dream of many years 
standing. He believed that the film 
projectionist’s true mission is that of 
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“teaching the teacher how to teach 
with films.” 

During the conference, the projec- 
tionists had ample opportunity to bring 
up the many problems that confront 
them in the field. Their task, as they 
see it, is to present films that will create 
interest in present-day issues, help 
people to face them clearly, and thus 
enable them to take practical action to 
enrich the life of their own community. 


CORRECTION ! 


The film “Portage” was produced 
not by John Grierson (as stated in 
July Foop For THoucut) but by 
Crawley Films for the Canadian 
Geographical Society. Our apologies! 
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NEW FILMS FOR THE TRADE UNION CIRCUIT 


Tyneside Story 

This is the story of a British ship- 
yard and its workers who were forced 
to seek other employment unsuccess- 
fully during the depression. With the 
coming of war, all workers with ship- 
building skills found themselves called 
back to the yards. The sharp contrast 
between the two situations points up 
the serious issue of job security. 


UNRRA 

This film deals with the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. Established in November 
1943, its purpose is to meet problems 
encountered in territory liberated from 
the enemy. UNRRA will purchase 
milllions of dollars’ worth of Canadian 
raw materials, machinery, food, etc., 
for its programme. 
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Our Northern Neighbour 


A dramatic film on the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics showing 
the development of that country in the 
past twenty-five years. Its theme is 
simple and basic; the more Canadians 
and Russians develop the good neigh- 
bour policy, the better the prospects of 
a permanent peace. 


When Work is Done, and 
Soviet Sports Parade 

A doubleheader on recreation and 
keeping fit. The first film shows what 
can be accomplished when an American 


community tackles the problem of 
healthy recreation in an organized 
manner. 


The second reveals the organized 
sports and physical fitness programme 
of “Our Northern Neighbour.” 
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OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


Canadian Restoration, by E. Newton- 
White. Ryerson Press, 1944. $2.50. 


THE progressive deterioration of 
Canada’s natural resources has stimu- 
lated a considerable bulk of literature 
on problems of restoration, but hitherto 
there has been no comprehensive ac- 
count of the interactions which led to 
existing conditions, and of the pro- 
cedures needed to reverse the trend. 
Mr. Newton-White has filled the need 
with a book wholly to be recommended. 
“Canadian Restoration” draws the 
framework within which reconstruction 
must operate, and discusses the mani- 
fold ways in which restoration will 
provide immediate essential jobs and 
will, as health returns to the land, 
continuously enlarge the number of 
useful occupations. 

Reconstruction involves the solution 
of “six problems of national welfare, 
each of which has a six-fold solution 
if taken in conjunction with all the 
others. They can be stated as a family 
of Six Evils, named as _ follows: 
Unemployment, Underpopulation, Mis- 
located Population, Farming Poverty, 
Community Decay and Mismanagement 
of Natural Resources; the last being 
the Head of the Family.” 

Restoration must take account simul- 
taneously of numerous factors, from 
soils and water to home handicrafts, 
from markets to recreation, from local 
industries to forestry in every aspect, 
from technical personnel to relocation 
of boundaries. 


The development of resources needs 
population, but there cannot be ade- 
quate population without properly 
developed resources: “The fact is that 
a sufficiently large population to make 
Canada fully prosperous could not now 
be maintained upon our present re- 
sources unless an entirely new policy 
is adopted towards them.” The new 
policy is a full mobilization of know- 
ledge, technical, social and economic, 
about our resources and its elaboration 
into a national plan for the restoration 
and maintenance of those resources on 
a basis of all-resource husbandry. 

What is implied by such a policy 
may be found in the Chart preceding 
Chapter 28 of Works, Occupations and 
Jobs in a Canadian Conservation 
Policy, and in a companion Chart in 
Chapter 29 of the Products of All- 
Resource Husbandry. 

A national master-plan is imperative 
to ensure the mutual interactions of 
administration that are essential if 
full and unified utilization is to be 
realized. Within the framework of this 
plan there must be co-operation all 
along the line from the individual, 
through local administrative bodies and 
Provincial Governments, to the Federal 
Government. 

Restoration is a vast and complex 
undertaking; it calls for a greatly 
increased number of scientists and 
technically trained men, and for the 
highest participation of all members 
of every community, who through their 
willing assumption of newly-realized 
social responsibilities can by their own 
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labour create a new orderly, efficient 
beautiful way of life. 

“The road of reconstruction ahead 
is uphill and rough, and will be slow 
climbing; the road behind is smooth 
and downhill—the toboggan slide. We 
can go in either direction, but we 
cannot stay here. So hard is the climb 
that if we are to reach the sunlit 
heights one driving force alone can 
sustain us—a conversion of the tre- 
mendous resolve which has fought the 
war to an equal determination to reach 
the highest possible level of earthly 
living.” 

A. F. CovENTRY 


WORLD ECONOMY 


World Economic Development: Effects 
on Advanced Industrial Countries, by 
Eugene Staley. International Labour 
Office, Montreal. 1944. Pp. v, 218. 


Tuts is a valuable study of one of the 
most important problems which faces 
the world in the next generation. 
“Freedom from want” may seem 
reasonably easy of achievement in the 
industrialized countries, calling for 
some effort to maintain a higher level 
of employment and some further de- 
velopment of social security measures. 

But the promise of “freedom from 
want” is supposed to apply to much 
more than the countries of North 
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America and North-West Europe. As 
Professor Rosenstein-Rodan puts it in 
an article in Jnternational Affairs 
(April 1944) which might well be read 
as an introduction to Dr. Staley’s book, 
“if we want to secure a stable and 
enduring peace we have to provide for 
some international action to improve 
the living conditions of those peoples 
who missed the industrialization ‘bus’ 
in the nineteenth century.” 

The economically backward or “de- 
pressed” areas, containing over four- 
fifths of the world’s population, whose 
development constitutes the challenge 
of the twentieth century are— the Far 
East with half the population of the 
world, Africa, the Caribbean, the 
Middle East, Eastern and South-East- 
ern Europe. The insistent question 
which will arise in the wealthy indus- 
trial countries, to which Dr. Staley 
offers an answer is: “Can we help to 
raise the living standards of these other 
countries without lowering our own?” 

His answer is yes, if we are sensible. 
He shows how investment in these new 
frontiers may activate our economies 
and make easier the maintenance of full 
employment. The development of these 
backward countries will of course mean 
an increased supply of goods competing 
with goods we now produce, but it 
will also mean an enormous increase in 
the demand from these countries for all 
kinds of things which the highly in- 
dustrialized countries will alone be 
able to supply. Development will bring 
great opportunities and great dangers 
to the industrial countries. On the in- 
dustrial adaptability of these countries 
will depend a favourable result. 

The widespread study of Dr. Staley’s 
book will help to provide the public 
opinion upon which in large measure 
such adaptability depends. 


V. W. BLADEN 





THE COMMUNITY 


The Expanding Community, by John 
Macdonald. Toronto: J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 1944. $2.25. 


KNOWLEDGE is becoming so specialized 
that one of the major problems of our 
times is to find men of experience who 
can bring together two or more points 
of view on any particular problem. 
In “The Expanding Community” Dr. 
Macdonald has combined two very 
important approaches, namely, philoso- 
phy and psychology. The object of the 
social psychologist is to tell us how 
people behave—the object of the phi- 
losopher is to explain the general trends 
of thought. So it is of great value to 
find these two fundamental approaches 
combined in a clear, simple exposition 
of the vital issues which our modern 
society is facing. 

The book is written with the object 
of clarifying our present position: 
“Where exactly are we now?” as a 
basis for understanding the question, 
which is far too often the point of 
departure of modern writers: “Where 
do we go from here?” In other words, 
the approach is sound in seeking to 
discover what “is” before saying what 
“ought to be.” 

Dr. Macdonald takes many of the 
current controversial political concepts 
and explains them clearly with a sound 
background of psychological under- 
standing. He defines such terms as 
“democracy,” “planning,” “ideology,” 
“private and public ownership,” “na- 
tional sovereignty,” with an objectivity 
that is a very refreshing change from 
the emotional biases of the usual use 
of these terms. So, “The Expanding 
Community” will be valuable in giving 
the man-in-the-street a much more 
comprehensive knowledge of the total 
world situation than he ever could 


acquire by pursuing the various propa- 
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ganda sheets of our different political 
parties. This is especially important 
in times of accelerated social change 
—such as today—when the traditional 
order of social control is no longer 
adequate, and when the appearance of 
many new political groups give indica- 
tion of underlying ferment and dis- 
order. 

“The Expanding Community” will 
also be a contribution to the field of 
adult education. Its recent development 
in Canada, in the form of discussion 
groups, radio forums, and adult classes 
raises the great problem of finding 
adequate textbooks. The adults’ time 
for study is limited. They are also so 
used to having their reading material 
pleasantly and concisely presented, for 
example in “digests” or journalistic 
articles, that they will baulk, and surely 
with some justification, at long un- 
interesting volumes. This is not to 
suggest that the average adult should 
be spoon-fed. But it is a suggestion 
that there seems to be no valid reason 
why reading should not be agreeable 
as well as instructive. When clarity 
and preciseness are added to an agree- 
able style, then one has a book which 
goes far to meet the present need. 

It is only in one of the last chapters, 
in discussing the “Fundamental De- 
cencies of Living,” that Dr. Macdonald 
appears to leave the middle of the path 
between philosophy and social psy- 
chology and lean too heavily on the 
former. Here he uses the word “evil” 
without sufficient definition from the 
scientific viewpoint. He seems to imply 
that such phenomena as “fascism” is 
due to the “baser” instincts of man. 
This is not only too simple an explana- 
tion, but also raises the argument to a 
somewhat abstract plane, and therefore 
obscures and clouds a very important 
point of the discussion. In this sense 
it is an unconvincing chapter. 
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The social scientist, too, might wish 
to disagree with some of Dr. Mac- 
donald’s definitions. However, since he 
is careful, in most cases, to explain the 
precise meaning of the word he is 
using, this is not a serious obstacle to 
the use of the book by the general 
public. AILEEN D. Ross 


* x 
FORTHCOMING 


Several new books will be published 
by the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs during the coming 
months. PROFESSOR GORDON 
SKILLING of the University of Wis- 
consin has completed the manuscript 
on the development of Canadian diplo- 
matic representation abroad, to be 
published under the title From Agency 
to Embassy. PROFESSOR JOHN L. 
McDOUGALL of Queen’s University 
is writing an analysis of air transport 
policies in Canada with particular em- 
phasis on international implications. 
PROFESSOR R. G. TROTTER of 
Queen’s University is preparing the 
third volume of the biennial series 
Canada in World Affairs. His study 
will cover events up to and including 
the Imperial Prime Ministers’ Confer- 
ence and the allied invasion of Europe. 
PROFESSOR FORREST E. La- 
VIOLETTE of McGill is writing a 
monograph for the Institute on the 
Japanese Canadians, which will treat 
government policy in the past and 
provide a background against which 
future attitudes may be judged. DR. 
TREVOR LLOYD, a Canadian ge- 
ographer of note, will shortly complete 
a study of the Canadian north, in its 
geographic, economic, and politico- 
social aspects. PROFESSOR J. E. 
WALLACE STERLING is working 
on a study of the refugee problem and 
Canada. 








A Splendid Canadian Book 

for Study Club Leaders to 

Use with Discussion Groups 
in Their Community. 


THE EXPANDING 
COMMUNITY 


A Political Philosophy for 
To-Day 


by 
PROFESSOR JOHN MACDONALD, 
M.A., D.Litt. 


Professor of Social Philosophy, 
Alberta University 


Price $2.25 


In these days when there is so 
much talk of democracy, the rights 
of the individual, and freedom, it is 
very necessary to know something of 
the defects, anomalies, and injustices 
of our chosen social system, if 
needed reforms are to be made. Dr. 
Macdonald, who knows from first 
hand experience conditions in the 
U.S.A. and Europe, writes in a 
stimulating manner both of the 
secret and vitality of our regime, as 
well as of its defects. 


This is a really useful book to 
introduce as a guide to discussion of 
post-war planning, and for that 
wider purpose of community which 
is being so much talked of to-day. 


At your Bookseller or from the Publishers. 


J. M. DENT & SONS 
(CANADA), Limited 


224 Bloor Street West, Toronto 
1300 Robson Street, Vancouver, B.C. 

















RURAL EDUCATION 


The Countryman’s College, by H. C. 
Dent, Britain Advances Series. Pub- 
lished for the British Council by 
Longmans Green, Toronto. 1944. 
35c. 


Tue Sawston Village College opened 
in 1930 in Cambridge, England. It was 
the first of its kind in the world and the 
first of eleven similar colleges planned 
to cover the rural area of Cambridge- 
shire. Only four of the eleven have so 
far been built. This pamphlet states the 
purpose and principles of the project 
and gives a good general impression of 
the work and administration of the 
colleges. The pamphlet is well printed 
and illustrated with many photographs 
of buildings and activities. 

The purpose of the Village College 
is to revive the communal life of the 
English countryside which, like that of 
most rural areas in the western world, 
has been disintegrating during the past 
100 years. The Village College is based 
on five ideas. Rural life must be or- 
ganized in terms of modern social con- 
ditions and these conditions demand a 
larger social unit than the single vil- 
lage; rural life must have modern 
amenities and facilities for good recre- 
ation; the problem is not merely to 
revive the past but to provide the 
facilities for new growth; the program 
must be democratically controlled by 
those participating and be closely inte- 
grated with the local governing bodies ; 


and finally the problem is not merely 
economic but cultural and educational 
as well. 

Those who are concerned about rural 
communities here will want to read 
the pamphlet because it describes a 
successful effort in an English setting 
to make the school the centre of a re- 
vitalized rural community. The details 
of any program we work out here may 
be different but it will be hard to 
improve on the principles. 


Davip SMITH 


HOUSING IN QUEBEC 


Le Logement 4 Québec, Enquéte col- 
lective par les étudiants de l’Ecole de 
Service Social de l’Université Laval. 
Editions “Cap Diamant”, Faculté 
des Sciences Sociales, Université 
Laval, Québec. 1944. 48 pp. 50c. 


TuIs attractively printed booklet is 
something new in Canadian pamphlets. 
It is the first study which has come to 
our attention of housing conditions in 
Quebec City. It was undertaken collec- 
tively by students in the Laval School 
of Social Service. It presents the prob- 
lem of housing in objective, factual 
terms, in contrast with the a priori ap- 
proach so typical of French-Canadian 
social science faculties. At the same 
time, the students have not hesitated 
to make recommendations for the solu- 
tion of the problem. 














OR Pe me Oo ner 


This brochure is noteworthy not for 
its contents alone, but for the trend it 
may herald in Canadian universities. 
Surely the time is long overdue when 
students will be encouraged to bring 
before the public the results of scien- 
tific investigations such as this particu- 
lar one. The Laval School of Social 
Service is pointing the way. 

English-Canadians will have no diffi- 
culty in perceiving that the housing 
problem in Quebec City is similar to 
that in every other large urban area, 
even though it is intensified by the site 
—high cliffs on the river marking the 
limits of southern expansion, escarp- 
ments and walls breaking up other 
areas. They will be interested in the 
frank recognition that bad housing is 
an important cause of family disinte- 
gration. 

Nine startling photographs show the 
worst of the housing conditions. They 
are certainly dramatic enough to mobil- 
ize people to action. But they are re- 
inforced with careful statistical analysis 
of population shifts, rents, overcrowd- 
ing, housing shortages in relation to 
various income groups, and other im- 
portant data. 

Although the foreword modestly pro- 
tests that this is but a brief summary 
to present to the public the alarming 
acuteness of this community problem, 
it is certainly a significant addition to 
the material about urban housing prob- 
lems in Canada. 

J.H.M. 
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NOT NAZIS 
BUT 
GERMANS 


DIMITRI J. TOSEVIC 


Foreword by Senator V. Benes 


“Tosevic...is an expert on Central- 
European questions. He throws a 
sharp light on the Munich Pact and 
explains most convincingly the mis- 
sion of the Slavic small states in 
this crisis. ... Tosevic’s timely book 
is surely an interesting contribution 
to the literature which deals serious- 
ly with the war problems.”—Senator 
Vojta Benes. 


“A timely book ... the facts are 
there, taken from the record of 
eighty years of systematized ag- 
gression.”—News. $3.50. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 














EDUCATION 


International Planning for Education, 


by John E. Robbins. Published by 
the Canadian Council of Education 
for Citizenship, 166 Marlborough 
Ave., Ottawa. 20 pp. 


THIs pamphlet covers concisely the 
problem of “rehabilitating” education 
in war-ravaged countries as well as the 
longer-term problems of international 
education. The most interesting part 
of this booklet is the discussion of pros 
and cons as to whether there should 
be a United Nations Education Agency 
to begin with, and eventually an Inter- 
national Education Office. 


BASIS OF PEACE 


Winning the War on the Spiritual 
Front. A study course on Organiz- 
ing the Peace. Prepared by the 
Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, 8 West 40th St., New 
York City. 


THis study course was prepared by 
Mr. George Fulk, an Illinois farmer, 
who feels that some of the basic moral 
problems involved in_ establishing 
world peace should be worked through 
by people in every local community. 

This pamphlet opens up six basic 
questions such as: Responsibility: Am 
I My Brother's Keeper? United 
Nations: Brotherhood of Man, in a 
manner simple enough for any group to 
use. It is designed primarily for use 
in the United States, but it suggests a 
Ques- 


tions for discussion and further read- 
ing lists are included. 


pattern for Canadian groups. 





SOCIALISM 


Socialism and the Individual, by Hew- 
lett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. 
Scientific Socialist Series no. 1. 
Progress Books, Toronto. 52 pp. 
25c. 


BritTAIn’s best-known socialist clergy- 
man discusses in brief compass what 
socialism, as established in the USSR, 
does to the individual. This clearly- 
written booklet presents a surprising 
amount of information about some of 
the less publicized aspects of Soviet 
life: culture, education, the position of 
women, religion, and so on. 

The Dean feels that “the achieve- 
ments of this new Marxian society are 
already immense, their promise greater 
still. The dangerous features of the 
acquisitive instinct have gone. The 
struggle between the major instincts— 
altruistic and egoistic has gone... . 
Creative work opens to all, making 
possible the true pursuit of vocation. 
Zest enriches life.” 


ART IN BRITAIN 
Music, by Harvey Grace. Art for 
Everybody, by Eric Newton. Pub- 
lished for the British Council by 
Longmans Green, Toronto, 1944. 
32 pp. each, 35c each. 
THESE two pamphlets give vivid in- 
formation about development in the 
arts in Great Britain, during the war. 
Fine photographs make the story come 
alive. Canadians interested in the arts 
will find them very suggestive as to 
how art can be integrated into the 
ordinary life of plain people. 
J.H.M. 


























“T know of no other book written in English on 
French Canada — or even written in French on 
the same subject— where so much insight is 
revealed on what the ignorant or bigoted gen- 
erally refer to as the ‘French-Canadian Prob- 
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lem’. 
EDMOND TURCOTTE, Editor “Le Canada”’ 
in magazine “Food For Thought.” 


FRENCH CANADA 


A STUDY IN CANADIAN DEMOCRACY 
By Stanley B. Ryerson 


Critics everywhere have acclaimed this fine book. “Full of 
fine sound sense.” (Toronto Globe and Mail). “A positive 
and stimulating contribution to Canadian unity.” (Monetary 
Times). “Everyone’s must.” (Winnipeg Free Press.) “A 
noteworthy contribution.” (Regina Leader-Post). ‘‘Stimula- 
ting.”” (Canadian Forum). 


The entire first edition of 6,000 copies sold out. Second edition now available. 


$2.00 


Popular paper edition $1.00. 





ANOTHER BEST-SELLER 
SOVIET ECONOMY AND THE WAR 
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CANADA NEEDS LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 23) 


In conclusion the Brief points out 
that the present interest in the ex- 
pansion and establishment of library 
service has developed because of the 
work of the library associations and 
such co-operating bodies as the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. The situation regarding 
library service demands planned di- 
rection by a competent authority 
with adequate financial support and 
trained personnel. The appointment 
of a Library Resources Board would 
stimulate library services every- 
where. Such a move can be satis- 
factorily made only by the Dominion 
Government. 

Appendices to the Brief outline 
the main problems the proposed 
Library Resources Board would 
have to consider, such as the en- 
couragement of rural and regional 
libraries through the provincial 
government library agencies; the 
establishment of National library 
services; financial support. One 
interesting suggestion is that a 
special Victory Loan should provide 
the “Tools of Peace,” to raise funds 
for the initial expenses of such pro- 
jects as community centres, library 
services, etc. A per capita tax is 
advocated to provide the necessary 
grants to maintain such under- 
takings. 

Of particular interest is the Brief’s 
emphasis on library work for chil- 
dren, which “begins as soon as the 
child is old enough to notice form 
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and colour. It may include not only 
the circulation of books and pictures, 
but also music, film, dramatics and 
story-telling. The children are en- 
couraged to organize hobby, literary, 
social study, and vocational clubs 
under trained leadership. The libra- 
ry strives in every way to enliven 
their interests and imagination, and 
thus assists the community not only 
in enriching the lives of the children 
but in curbing juvenile delinquency.” 


CITIZENS’ FORUM LAST YEAR 
(Continued from page 29) 
relations with the U.S.S.R. It was 
often said before the Citizens’ Forum 
started, that the ordinary people in 
Canada weren’t interested in inter- 
national affairs. The fact that two 
of the most popular broadcasts were 
on Canada’s relations with other 
parts of the world is evidence that 
Canadian people are deeply con- 
cerned with their relations with other 
people. This fact and the reports 
that come back from the Forums 
show little trace of isolationism or 
self-centred concentration on our 
own problems. There is a realization 
that Canada’s problems are part of 

larger world questions. 

The broadcast considered the least 
stimulating was the one on the Con- 
stitutional question in Canada. The 
reason given was because it was 
given by three lawyers who all talked 
in the highest of technical jargon, 
which was un-understandable. The 
next most unpopular broadcast was 


(Continued on page 48) 
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SERVICEMEN, TAKE NOTE! 
(Continued from page 9) 


have been completed by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National 
Health for widespread distribution 
of a little booklet, entitled “Back 
to Civil Life.” Through the De- 
pendents’ Allowance Board, copies 
are being sent out to all in receipt 
of Dependents’ Allowance or as- 
signed pay; while the armed services 
themselves have ordered a sufficient 
number of the booklets to provide 
one to every member of the forces. 

“Back to Civil Life” is a complete 
review of the re-establishment pro- 
gram as it exists today. Copies may 
be secured by writing to the Re- 
habilitation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National 
Health. 


The speeding up of construction 
at Toronto’s Sunnybrook Hospital 
was forecast by the Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, who announced recently 
that arrangements had been made 
to give the highest labour priority 
to the construction of veterans’ hos- 
pitals. In Toronto, recently also, the 
Honourable Ian Mackenzie an- 
nounced that, as a result of this high 
priority in labour, the Department 
of Pensions and National Health will 
be in a position to let the contracts 
for the second unit of the hospital 
in October. 





Some Problems of 
Administration in 


Social Work 


By 
MARTIN COHN 
Former Lecturer 
University of Toronto School of Social 
W ork 


and 
ELIZABETH WALLACE 


Executive Secretary 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 
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The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con- 
front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpaid. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
TORONTO ONTARIO CANADA 
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CITIZENS’ FORUM (Continued) 
the one on the French-Canadian re- 
lations. This had at the same time 
been one of the most popular among 
other people, so it may be considered 
to be one that roused either praise 
or blame from those who heard it 
(and not surprising in the light of 
present Canadian politics). 

The question of what topics should 
be discussed next year brings out 
clearly the varied interests of the 
Forum members. It certainly 
brought out a multiplicity of answers. 
The most popular demand was for 
a series of discussions on the econo- 
mic problems of Canada, and how 
they fit into the world economic 
problems. There was a general de- 
mand for a further discussion of 
monopolies and cartels, the effects of 
tariffs on world trade and the whole 
complicated structure of the world 
economy. Next most popular de- 
mand was for a general discussion of 
citizenship and government — how 
the citizen fitted into government, 
and what part he should play in 
poltical parties and other institutions. 
Interestingly enough, though last 
year the most unpopular broadcast 
had been on our Constitutional prob- 
lem, there was a widespread demand 
for further and more detailed study 
of this subject. Many people wanted 
education discussed in more exten- 
sive form than it had been last year. 
A large percentage wanted a discus- 
sion of the organization for world 
peace. A large section wanted race 
and minority problems discussed, 
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especially in relation to French 
Canada. Many other topics of use 
were mentioned. These ranged from 
women’s place to the place of press 
and radio in a democracy, from 
housing to immigration. It is in- 
teresting that a majorty of the 
Forums wanted the same subject 
discussed for several evenings in a 
row so that they could get down to 
more detailed discussion than was 
possible in one evening, and therefore 
reach saner and sounder conclusions. 

Many other questions were raised. 
Many Forums wanted better and 
more pertinent report questions; 
others wanted better and more com- 
prehensive library lists ; others again 
talked of forming new Forums in 
their town or city next year. From 
this questionnaire a vast amount of 
useful information was amassed. 
And above all, out of it one gets a 
picture of the living society, with all 
its varying shapes and changing 
colours, that is Canada. One can 
picture Forums as they worked last 
year all across the country. A group 
of church people in western Ontario, 
a group of teachers in New Bruns- 
wick, the Knights of Columbus in 
Regina—these and many others dis- 
cussing together the emerging and 
changing facts of our Canadian de- 
mocracy. Yes, from these question- 
naires and the reports that came in 
throughout the year, one gets a 
picture of the vitality and determin- 
ation of that democracy. One sees, 
in fact, the effort that was Citizens’ 
Forum last year. 




















In the News Today 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES FOR CANADA 
by Dorotuy STEPLER 
(Revised edition) September 1944. 32 pp. 10c 

The revised edition takes into account the recent Canadian family 
ulowances bill. Of the first edition the Ottawa Journal said: “This 
pamphlet is timely and well done, and should be widely read. It contains 
in excellent list of questions that would be useful to study groups, and 
i list of suggestions for further reading. Organizations would do well to 
recommend this to their members.” 





18,000 Copies Sold Already! 


THE NATIONS HAVE DECLARED 
by LorNA SAVAGE 
July 1944. 28 pp. 15c 


A handy selection of documents dealing with declarations 
made by the principal allied powers with respect to post-war inter- 
national organization. The official statements are woven together 
and given unity by an intelligent and illuminating commentary. 
For those who are interested in studying the post-war possibilities 
of international co-operation, this little pamphlet is definitely a ‘must’ 
on the winter’s reading list.”—Saskatoon Star-Phoentx. 











IMMIGRATION POLICIES, CANADIAN AND AMERICAN 
by “VERAX” and Bruno LASKER 


Varch 1944. 50 pp. 35c (members, 25c) 


“Immigration in both Canada and.the U.S. has long been a thorn 
n the side of many; it is certain that the pros and cons of the question 
ould not be more fairly considered. For those interested in facts, this 
newest pamphlet is all that could be desired.—IWinnipeg Free Press. 
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We almost called this “the community magazine’’— 


because we think it’s a MUST for everyone interested in community 


education and action. 


We intend to reach into communities all across this country, and 
bring you news about things which are setting a fresh pattern in 
Canadian life: whether it be a new institute for parents, a labour 
college, a rehabilitation committee, or a story about how a com- 


munity council has been started. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT is not planned for professional adult 
educationists only: it’s for librarians who want to see the library 
a cultural centre for their town; for farmers who are trying to get 
better schools for their children; for education officers leading 
discussion on international affairs: for members of Citizens’ Forum 
or Farm Forum groups; for handicraft groups, Home and School 
clubs, welfare workers, film projectionists—in fact for all the 


thousands of Canadians who want to build better communities. 


It's your magazine! Why not send us this letter today: 


Food For Thought, 
198 College St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Editor, 


Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 
year’s subscription to Food For Thought. 


Name 


Address 





